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HONOR TO MISS GALE 


On February 22nd Zona Gale was given the degree of Doctor of 
Humanities (L. H. D.) at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. In con- 
ferring this degree, President Hamilton Holt spoke these words: “Zona 
Gale, novelist, playwright, poet, inspired portrayer of the emotions of 
the human heart, for your aptness with the spoken and written word, 
for your mastery of the greatest of all literary arts, the art of being 
interesting, but especially for the humane and ideal uses to which you 
have put your talents, and your life, Rollins College confers upon you the 
degree of Doctor of Humanities.” 


Miss Gale has been a member of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion since her appointment by Governor Blaine in 1921, and until 1929 
acted as Chairman of the Commission. 
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SOME LIBRARY TREASURES IN WASHINGTON 
What the Casual Visitor Does Not See 


By Elizabeth A. Lathrop, Assistant Professor of Library Science, 
George Washington University. 


Washington is indeed the Mecea for li- 
brarians, for it is today one of the great- 
est book centers of the world, containing 
more than 10,000,000 books, and the sec- 
ond greatest library in existence. Here 
may be visited over two hundred differ- 
ent libraries illustrating almost every 
type of organization. Indeed, Washington 
offers much to every citizen, as is so 
beautifully depicted in the November is- 
sue, 1931, of the National Geographic, 
but for the librarian it is especially 
worthy of a visit. 


The casual librarian visitor really sees 
little of the library wealth of the Capital. 
He will undoubtedly be whirled by the 
sight-seeing bus through the winding 
streets of the city and alight in front of 
the Library of Congress for a ten or fif- 
teen minute visit there. But he could 
spend all of his allotted time in that one 
place and even then regret that he could 
not see it all. 

The minute he steps inside those mar- 
ble halls, he will have much to claim his 
attention, from the bronze signs of the 
zodiac in the floor to the mosaic ceiling 
above, of rare design and color, unusual- 
ly beautiful at night. He will doubtless 
be directed to ascend one of the white 
marble stairways with its balustrade of 
chubby little children, always happy, al- 
ways busy, as they peek in and out of 
their marble festoons of fruits and 
flowers. 


On the second floor balcony, he will 
stand on holy ground, for there in a 
guarded shrine lie the original copies of 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Declaration of Independence. Un- 
known to the casual visitor, there is in a 
display case nearby, the first draft of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, written 
on two different kinds of paper, thus be- 
lieing the beautiful story of its composi- 


tion.* It thrills one to his very depths 
to stand in the presence of three such 
great documents; and history becomes a 
living thing. 

On the opposite side of the balcony is 
another shrine, also attended by a guard, 
which houses the three volume edition of 
the Gutenberg Bible, so recently pur- 
chased for America. There in a specially 
built case is displayed this great forty- 
two line edition, bound exquisitely in 
leather, with its printing on vellum as 
clear and fresh as if it had come from 
the press just yesterday, a Latin work in 
German letters. Try to read it, and the 
casual visitor will find that he must know 
two languages. That great edition, the 
first book ever printed on moveable 
type, represents the work of Gutenberg 
about 1454, about forty years before 
Columbus was exploring the silent, un- 
known seas. 

The visiting librarian will break away 
from the crowd on the main floor and 
cross the corridor into the Reading Room 
opposite the imposing entrance of the li- 
brary. The roof of the building forms 
the ceiling of this octagonal room where 
elaborate paintings represent the prog- 
ress of civilization through all the great 
ages and countries. Galleries, balconies, 
and alcoves are placed about the walls so 
that the casual visitor may look down in- 
to the room. Being directly under the 
dome, the room is arranged with concen- 
tric circles of reading tables about a 
round charging desk which rises in two 
tiers above the level of the floor. Even the 
catalog is built on curved lines to carry 
out the circular plan. It contains the 
ecards for its four million books—books 
in all languages and on all known sub- 
jects, a monumental piece of work. 


*The Perfect Tribute, by 
drews. 


M. R. S. An- 
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Therefore because of its hugeness, it 
sometimes seems like a day’s journey 
from A to Z. It means some walking to 
find just the beginning of each letter of 
the alphabet, and think what it means to 
keep those drawers in their correct 
places! 

But this public catalog is only one of 
several great catalogs in the Library of 
Congress. On one of the upper floors, 
or “decks”, as they are called, is the 
Union Catalog which gives on each card 
the name of the library where certain 
more or less rare or valuable books may 
be found. It, too, is a tremendous under- 
taking. 

On the deck next to the roof are lo- 
cated many of the study rooms, although 
they are scattered throughout many 
parts of the building. They are usually 
small rooms equipped with a desk and 
shelves where the student may work, un- 
disturbed, and have brought to him ma- 
terial from any part of the library. 
Many famous books have been written in 
these “studies”, which are today occu- 
pied by students or writers from all over 
America. On this top deck is the great 
“Study Room Reference Collection” 
made up of all the books mentioned in 
Mudge and then some—an interesting, 
awe-inspiring group, not only in English, 
but in several foreign languages, con- 
taining an amazing mass of information. 

The rare book room is one which will 
disappoint at first glace, at it looks like 
a caged-in part of the corridor. The en- 
trance is always kept locked, so that the 
casual passerby cannot stroll in unless 
he has business there. Here are several 
tables, desks, and a catalog, and all the 
paraphenalia of a library, but one sees 
no books except a few general reference 
books. Rare books are first editions, il- 
lustrated works, books now out of print, 
old books, and many which are interest- 
ing for some particular reason. For in- 
stance, there are many which came from 
the Czar’s Winter Palace, some of which 
are bound in blue, red or green velvet. 

The books belonging here are kept in 
stacks located in small locked closets, 
which remind one of a pantry with their 
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shelves lining the two sides of the walls. 
Here one will see the famous collection 
of miniature books, all less than four 
inches in height, kept in a cabinet made 
for the purpose. One tiny German 
volume, not more than one inch in height, 
but printed in very readable type, is 
bound in red velvet, a prayer-book to 
be slipped into the glove. There is too a 
brass hornbook used in a school in Lon- 
don in 1757, and many chapbooks quaint 
in illustration and content. 

On another deck is housed the Chinese 
collection, which consists of the greatest 
number of Chinese books outside of 
China. It is most interesting to see the 
titles running the length of the back in- 
stead of across. Because of the Chinese 
characters each title is so ornate it looks 
like a picture. 

The John Boyd Thacher collection 
makes one stand in awe of time and man, 
for here in a very beautiful room are 
hundreds of books published before 1501 
from some five hundred presses in 
Europe. The printing is done on vellum 
with handwork in delicate colorings for 
initial letters at the beginning of the 
paragraphs. Some of them belong to the 
days before title pages existed, but have 
a colophon perhaps in color at the end of 
the book. Some deal with information 
about Columbus and discoveries. Think 
of reading contemporary books on that 
subject! 

But like the casual visitor, the visit- 
ing librarian must get on, in spite of 
many other fascinating departments of 
the Library of Congress. A visit to the 
Public Library will long be remembered 
with its two very unusual features. One 
is a collection of illustrated editions of 
children’s books, arranged alphabetically 
by the name of the illustrator. It is an 
entrancing place and if the librarian once 
gets enthralled here, he will not be able 
to finish his visiting at all. He just must 
come again. The other remarkable col- 
lection is a model group of books for 
schools, which contains a copy of each 
title in the School Loan Division. Here 
teachers and students and all interested 
may handle clean, bright, shining edi- 
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tions of the books they wish to see. Just 
to look upon the rows of clean, new books 
gives one joy. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery will be 
pointed out as the casual visitor rides by, 
but the visiting librarian must spend at 
least a short time here. It will be dif- 
ficult to pass quickly through the fascin- 
ating exhibit rooms and corridors, but 
once in the South Gallery, just look! 
There on large canvasses about the walls 
are the original paintings of Boutet de 
Monvel’s Joan of Arc, the originals of 
the greatest picture book we have. It is 
so beautiful, so inspiring, it almost takes 
one’s breath to see all the various 
changes in Joan’s face, the delicate col- 
oring, the beauty of line, the magnificent 
scenes—all done with the finest art. 
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And now it is time to go. But before 
he leaves, the visiting librarian will wish 
to take one more view of the great 
Washington Cathedral crowning the 
highest hill in the city, and the Bishop’s 
garden—the finest old English garden in 
America. There among the old, old 
hedges and the clumps of century old 
boxwood, with the cathedral towering 
above and the city lying in the distance 
below, he will see the landscape all 
a-bloom, where the bushes have fairly 
caught the sunshine in their brilliant 
yellow flowers, and the dogwood and the 
pink magnola rival the beauty of the 
cherry blossoms. He will carry away 
with him for many months the gentle 
peace and beauty of that quiet spot, and 
he will feel as I do, that he is indeed liv- 
ing in a story book. 





WISCONSIN COUNTY LIBRARIES 





County Number of Book Circu- Approp. Expend. 
Agencies Stock lation 1931 1931 
Brown 
De Pere 61 25,318 $ 1,500 $1,623.09 
Green Bay 3,739 52,919 4,000 4,000 
Columbia 98 3,428 450 781.55 
Douglas 12 4,885 8,564 500 500 
Fond du Lac 41 36,333 1,910 674.74 
Kenosha 6,533 1,300 1,300 
La Crosse 102 9,820 102,905 4,500 4,553.97 
Langlade 58 28,818 2,000 
Marinette 6,296 37,885 1,000 1,005 
Milwaukee 120 774,967 Special Contract 
Oconto 8,369 34,839 2,076.20 
Pepin 18 500 
Portage 17 1,712 1,200 300 283.73 
Racine 94 17,146 103,420 11,931.15 9,194.51 
Winnebago 100 8,277 62,118 3,000 3,125.44 
Wood 
Marshfield 9 16,820 1,000 
Wisconsin Rapids 3 11,797 1,000 1,000 
Witter Traveling Library 82 3,824 11,799 Endowed 810.34 





The table above shows statistics from libraries which have reported up to the time 
of going to press. Where no figure is given for book stock, it may be understood 
that there is no fixed county collection separate from the whole public library re- 
sources open to the county. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Brown, De Pere. Service is given 
through three stations in stores, one in a 
home, and eight in schools, for general 
use, and also to 51 public schools and 
four parochial schools. The circulation 
for the year shows about twenty per 
cent increase over 1930. 


Brown, Green Bay. Besides the five 
general stations, two of which are in 
banks, two in stores, and one in a post- 
office, 24 general collections were sent to 
schools in nine towns, and 128 collections 
of children’s books to schools in seven- 
teen towns and to five parochial schools. 


Columbia. During the year, service 
was given to four village libraries, three 
rural communities, five state graded 
schools, two village schools, and 78 rural 
schools. Approximately 6,000 books were 
sent out. 


During the summer all the fixed col- 
lections were dismantled, and worn books 
were re-bound, mended, or discarded. In 
December, Mrs. Angie W. Cox presented 
627 books to the library. 


Dodge. The county traveling library 
system was discontinued by the county 
board at its November session. The 
county superintendent will have charge 
of this work henceforth. The following 
comment appears in the Beaver Dam 
Daily Citizen: 


The fact that the superintendent of 
schools is busily engaged in his own work 
and has many duties that require his at- 
tention during the year, has led many to 
believe that the library work will not re- 
ceive the special care and attention it 
has had in the past. While it is true 
that many cities and schools have libra- 
ries of their own, there are many who 
might use the services of the Dodge 
County library. Many are in favor of 
the re-establishment of the library and 
the matter will undoubtedly be again 
considered by the Board at its next ses- 
sion. 


Douglas. The $500 appropriation to 
the county superintendent for book serv- 
ice to rural schools has been continued 
for 1932. 


Fond du Lac. The Fond du Lac Public 
Library through the able direction of the 
Library Board and the Fond du Lac 
County Board, maintains a county library 
system of inestimable value to the com- 
munity. This system was established in 
January 1928 and it has steadily in- 
creased to a large patronage throughout 
the county. New stations have been add- 
ed each year, until now there are 17 sta- 
tions. This service goes not only to 
adults in the various parts of the county 
but to the children as well. Books are 
sent to 24 rural schools, and are circulat- 
ed to the children in that way. Then, too, 
the county people are welcome to come 
to the library and take out a personal 
card and get books directly from the 
main library. During the past year there 
has been a large circulation in the vari- 
ous fields of this county system, namely, 
county through the stations 23,895, rural 
schools 4747, county through the main li- 
brary 7691, total number of books circu- 
lated to the county patrons 36,333. 

GEORGIA FAYE DILLE, County Assistant. 


Forest. Although no funds are avail- 
able for this work, the county superin- 
tendent has organized six traveling li- 
brary collections of 25 books each for cir- 
culation in the rural schools. 


Jefferson. The small appropriation for 
the county traveling library work under 
the county superintendent has been dis- 
continued for 1982. 


La Crosse. The circulation in 1931 
was 102,905 which was an increase of 
33,970 over that for 1930. This is a re- 
markable activity for a book stock of 
less than 10,000 volumes. There are 
three branches and eight stations, five of 
which were added during the year. Nine- 
ty schools received collections, and every 
school in the county was served in some 
way. The annual appropriation of 
$4,500 has been continued for 1932. 

The November advertising bulletin or 
“Sales List”? sent by the county agent to 
every farmer in the county contained a 
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message “What La Crosse county library 
will do for you,” and a similar bulletin 
prepared especially for school needs was 
sent to every teacher in the county. 


County Library Conference 


On February 4 a conference was held 
for the county library custodians and 
others interested in the county library 
work. At the morning session, the dis- 
cussion centered about the general coun- 
ty situation. Miss Emily Stromstad, 
county superintendent, discussed the lo- 
cal school collections and the special 
services of the county library to the 
schools. It was suggested by Mr. Lester 
that this county might well try an ex- 
periment in the cooperative use of the 
“township” school library books through 
some arrangement with the county libra- 
ry system, which would tend to the more 
economical and effective use of these 
funds. 

Various speakers recounted phases of 
the development of the county library 
and its history, and its service to various 
county agencies. The discussion early 
brought into prominence a major prob- 
lem in the need for an early and sub- 
stantial increase in the book stock. 


The county board members reviewed 
the general situation in the county, espe- 
cially as regards finances, and bore wit- 
ness to the favorable opinion of the su- 
pervisors regarding the county library 
work. They reminded the audience that 
never has there been a single dissenting 
vote on granting the county library ap- 
propriation. 

The afternoon session was particularly 
devoted to local problems as brought out 
in reports from the local custodians. The 
need for more books appeared every- 
where. Many suggestions were discussed 
for keeping the present supply as fluid 
as possible. Other topics included re- 
serve notices, hours for opening, chil- 
dren’s work, school work, local publicity, 
reading tastes. The following letter from 
one of the custodians, who lives on Mid- 
dle Ridge near Bangor, is both interest- 
ing and enlightening: 
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I wish to thank you for your kind in- 
vitation to the library board meeting and 
would like very much to attend, but I 
fear it will be impossible to get my car 
out as this side road I live on is drifted 
full of snow. 

The library books I have here have 
certainly been a godsend to the people 
in this community, as the people who live 
along some of our side roads and in the 
surrounding coulees usually have more or 
less trouble getting out with their cars 
in the winter and during the spring mud, 
so they have but little recreation except 
reading. 

It also helps to bring the neighbors to- 
gether, as they usually stay and spend 
the evening when they go to see each 
other to exchange books. 


It’s strange to say in this day and age, 
but I now have readers who have told me 
that they had never before read a story 
book. 

More readers are continually joining 
the circle and some of them have read 
about all of the books, so I will have to 
bring in a bunch of them and exchange 
for others as soon as I can, 

JOSEPH L. LARSON. 


There were twenty-nine present at the 
meetings, of whom twenty-two had 
luncheon together. The attendance in- 
cluded all the members of the county li- 
brary board, custodians of county 
branches and stations, the county super- 
intendent of schools, the supervising 
teacher, and a high school teacher from 
West Salem, the chairman of the county 
board of supervisors and a member of 
the finance committee, representatives 
from the county agricultural society and 
from several clubs and community or- 
ganizations, the county probation officer, 
the librarian of the La Crosse city li- 
brary, Mrs. Schaller and Mrs. Smith of 
the county library, and C. B. Lester, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission. Every person present was 
called upon and contributed to the dis- 
cussion. There was an exhibit of graphs 
and maps, and books from the county li- 
brary collection. 


Langlade. The county circulation for 
1931 was 28,818 showing the very large 
increase of 7,333 over 1930. More than 
half the total was from the main library 
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at Antigo where 1,556 county borrowers 
are registered. Nearly half was through 
three community stations and 55 schools. 
The county circulation has increased by 
10,000 in five years and is four times as 
much as in 1921. The county appropria- 
ation for 1932 is $1,000. 


Marinette. The county circulation 
shows a twenty-two per cent gain in 
1931, despite the limitations on service 
necessitated by the appropriation cut of 
a year ago. 


Milwaukee. Under the special contract 
in this county, the entire collection of the 
city library numbering 921,236 is avail- 
able. There were 320 collections on de- 
posit in 120 agencies during the year. 
Negotiations between the city library 
and the county authorities have been un- 
der way, looking to some revision of the 
contract for 1932. 


Pepin. The Durand library is serving 
18 rural schools with collections chosen 
by the teachers and changed every four 
weeks if desired. There are 322 county 
borrowers registered at the library. 


Portage. Agencies for the county trav- 
eling library work include one village li- 
brary, a bank, two stores, seven homes, 
and a number of schools. The collection 
is now housed in the new quarters of 
the Amherst library. 


Racine. 1931 was the busiest year in 
the history of the County Department. 
We circulated 103,420 books, 15,988 of 
which were taken out at city agencies by 
rural borrowers. 


Racine had the privilege of having at 
the County Fair in September, “Hitty” 
herself, the doll about whom Rachel 
Field wrote the book, which won the 
Newbery medal. 


Two lectures by Chester S. Howland, 
in October, on “Early Voyages of the 
American Whaleman”, were given in the 
county; one in the afternoon at Roches- 
ter for the rural school children, and one 
in the evening at Union Grove for adults. 
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Miss Edith A. Lathrop, Assistant Spe- 
cialist in School Libraries, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., spent a 
day in Racine in October to inspect rural 
school libraries in Racine County. 


A Library Custodians’ Luncheon was 
held in Union Grove in November where 
eleven rural library custodians and rep- 
resentatives from the Racine Library 
discussed common problems. This is the 
second of these meetings, one having 
been held in November, 1930. 


817 visits were made during the year 
to rural library stations, and 391 books 
were sent out by parcel post in response 
to requests. The mileage on the library 
car for the year was approximately 7400 
miles. 


Winnebago. The circulation in the 
county for the year was 62,118 which is 
an increase of 21,233 over 1930. The li- 
brary had hoped to be able to ask for an 
increased appropriation “but we are 
waiting for the return of better times. If 
then we could have the money it costs to 
pave one-half mile of road we could give 
the county the type of service it should 
have.” 


There are two branches, at Waukau 
and Winneconne, and general stations in 
two banks, four Grange halls, four 
stores, three farm homes, and two com- 
munity clubs. Service is given to 82 pub- 
lic schools and one parochial school. Ten 
stations are new this year. 


We copy the following from the Osh- 
kosh Daily Northwestern: 


Mrs. Jennie Steel is one of those capa- 
ble women to whom the other 352 resi- 
dents of the village of Waukau look for 
leadership in matters of civic better- 
ment. 


When the county library division was 
opened by the Oshkosh public library sys- 
tem, a few years back, Mrs. Steele en- 
tered enthusiastically into the plan. 
Though she had a family of several chil- 
dren, her husband and her father to look 
after, she threw open one room of her 
home and took up the additional work of 
conducting one of the two extensions 
which are large enough to be known as a 
“branch” of the county library. 
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Last year her library had a circulation 
of 23,109. She served 11 school districts 
as well as the residents of Waukau. 

Wednesday evening Mrs. Steele trans- 
ferred almost her entire setup—desk, 
several bookshelves, pictures, and even 
an organ which occupies one corner in 
the room—to the village Methodist 
church and reproduced the library on the 
stage in that building. 

Then in 34 episodes which took two 
and a half hours to act out, she showed 
the public the inner-workings of the li- 
brary branch, the problems she has to 
face as librarian, and the reaction her 
readers have to the literature they ob- 
tain through her. 

There were school teachers and chil- 
dren, the minister, and many others, all 
of whom came on the scene and acted 
out their bit of the program. 


Seated at her desk, Mrs. Steele en- 
gaged in conversation with A. F. Streh- 
low, town of Rushford representative on 
the Winnebago county board, who told 
her what the county library was doing 
for his constituency; with Miss Sena C. 
Peterson, county nurse, who told of the 
help it renders in education of the pub- 
lic to health measures; with Miss Anna 
Ryss, county superintendent of schools, 
who explained what the county library 
can do for rural schools; and with Miss 
May L. Stewart, director of rural train- 
ing at the Oshkosh State Teachers col- 
ege. 
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Others present included teachers at 
Waukau and Nordheim; Miss Natalie T. 
Huhn, chief librarian here; Mrs. A. L. 
Anderson, part-time assistant county 
librarian; and Mrs. Ben Bockin, who is 
librarian at the other county branch, 
which is conducted in the village hall of 
Winneconne. 

Mrs. Steele is a sister of N. Peter 
Nelson, director of secondary education 
at the Oshkosh State Teachers College. 


Wood. At Wisconsin Rapids the coun- 
ty circulation jumped to 11,797 which is 
more than fifty per cent increase over 
the 7,289 recorded in 1930. A graph 
showing ten years’ growth in circulation 
from 2,017 to 11,797 and registration 
from 699 to 1,271 was presented to the 
county board. 

For the Witter Traveling Library sys- 
tem there was also more than fifty per 
cent increase in circulation from 7,704 in 
1930 to 11,799 in 1931. From this collec- 
tion, 87 libraries were sent to 80 schools 
and two store stations. Books were also 
sent to the County Home for the Aged 
and to Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts 
camps. 

The county appropriations of $1,000 
each to Marshfield and Wisconsin Rapids 
have been continued for 1932. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Edited by 
Bird-study Clubs for Children 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies organizes annually over 350,000 
children into bird-study clubs. The asso- 
ciation is not a commercial organization. 
Through the generosity of friends, it is 
able to publish bird pictures in color; 
leaflets; bulletins; and the magazine, 
Bird Lore, at nominal prices to teachers. 
For further information, address the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, 1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Anniversaries 


The hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Louisa May Alcott will be ob- 
served this year. She was born on No- 
vember 29, 1832. 


Agnes King 


The hundreth anniversary of the birth 
of Lewis Carroll occurred January 27, 
1932. Librarians may find it interesting 
to celebrate the centenaries of Little 
Women and Alice in Wonderland. 


Correction on Price of Huckleberry Finn 


By a misprint in the Bookshelf for 
Boys and Girls this office has given wid- 
er circulation to the all too prevalent 
mistake that Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn are parallel books in date of 
appearance and therefore in author roy- 
alties and price. Tom Sawyer was pub- 
lished in 1876, has now just reached the 
public domain and there are many popu- 
lar editions, while Huckleberry Finn, 
considered by most people Mark Twain’s 
masterpiece, was issued in 1885 and the 
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condition of its publication is therefore 
still controlled by the Mark Twain 
estate, and under the authority of the 
estate the only editions are those pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, bearing 
full royalty, as do most of Mark Twain’s 
books. Because of the two books an ex- 
pectation of similarity in edition, which 
cannot be achieved under the royalty 
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conditions (and who would begrudge 
Mark Twain’s family a royalty?) is log- 
ical but users of the Bookshelf for Boys 
and Girls should note that the edition of 
Huckleberry Finn listed on page 52 
should bear the price of $2.50 and not 
be coupled with Tom Sawyer editions as 
is there indicated.—Publishers’ Weekly, 
January 16, 1232. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Now is the Time to Mend 

In this time of decreased appropria- 
tions, limited book funds, and increased 
circulation, library funds may be 
stretched by the more careful repairing 
of the book stock. Mending accomplishes 
veritable miracles among books that may 
seem entirely worn out and ready to be 
discarded. This is the time to look the 
book stock over carefully to see how 
many “new” old books may be returned 
to the shelves and put into the hands of 
the waiting borrower, with the expendi- 
ture of little money and time. Books 
with broken hinges may be quickly 
strengthened and returned to their old 
covers, and broken and ragged backs 
may be replaced with bright, fresh re- 
casing material, that will make them look 
almost as good as new and add much to 
their length of life. 

For aids in mending the following will 
be found helpful and suggestive. The 
Demco and Gaylord pamphlets give de- 
tailed directions, with illustrations, for 
the various processes involved in light 
and heavy mending: 

A. L. A. Care and binding of books and 


magazines. 1928, 50c. Chapter on 
Book mending, p. 11-22. 
Demco Library Supplies. A guide to 


better book mending. 1931, free. 
Gaylord Brothers. Bookcraft. 1926, free. 
Lydenberg, H. M. & Archer, John. The 
care and repair of books. 1931 
Bowker, $2. 

Chapter IV, p. 32-64, is devoted 
entirely to the repair of books. The 
author, Mr. Lydenberg, is assistant 
director of the New York Public Li- 


brary, and nominee for the presi- 
dency of the American Library As- 
sociation at the next election. 

Tt 

isa 


New Orleans Conference 


“Libraries in a changing world” will 
be the theme of the 54th annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion which will meet in New Orleans 
April 25th to 380th, 1932. Josephine 
Adams Rathbone, president of the Asso- 
ciation and assistant director of the 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. will preside during the 
conference which it is estimated 2000 
representatives from libraries in all parts 
of the U. S., Canada and Mexico will at- 
tend. 


“Cultural problems and prospects in 
the south” is the subject upon which Ed- 
win R. Embree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund will speak at one of 
the general sessions. Mr. Embree, who is 
the author of “Brown America,” has 
made an extensive study of secondary ed- 
ucation in America, the education of ne- 
groes and the relations of the white and 
colored races in the U. S. 


Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, will be the 
speaker at another general session on the 
subject “The public library in American 
civilization—new ideas in education.” 
Edith A. Lathrop of the U. S. Office of 
Education, who has been conducting a 
survey under a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation will have as her subject 
“New library service for rural and vil- 
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lage schools”. Miss Mary Mims, author 
of “The awakening community”, will al- 
so be a speaker. 


During the week the annual award of 
the John Newbery medal for the out- 
standing contribution of the year to lit- 
erature for children will be made at a 
meeting of the section for Library Work 
with Children at which Count Rene 
d’ Harnoncourt, illustrator of Mrs. Mor- 
row’s Painted Pig, will be the speaker. 
He has lived many years in Mexico. 


Problems of Junior college libraries, 
the work of libraries in hospitals and in 
prisons, service to rural and village 
schools, the reading of young people and 
the effect of the depression upon reading 
tastes will be topics for discussion during 
the week by various sections. 


An exhibit of reprints and inexpensive 
editions is being prepared for the Con- 
ference by Flora B. Roberts, Chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Reprints 
and Inexpensive Editions. 


Correcting Errors Made with 
an Electric Stylus 


Accuracy in labeling books with an 
electric stylus is even more important 
than in other processes of lettering, since 
the removal of the letters if an error is 
made is difficult. There is really no very 
satisfactory method of correcting mis- 
takes when a stylus is used. This is not 
strange for even binders find difficulty 
in changing markings which they have 
put on books. If an error is made, how- 
ever, the best way to correct it is to re- 
trace the lettering with the heated sty- 
lus but without the transfer paper. If 
the letters have not been burned in too 
deeply this method proves quite effectual, 
since the hot point burns off the white 
impressions. 


E. K. B. 


Best Sellers for Thirty Years 


At the public library in Shawano there 
are now on exhibit the thirty books 
which in the present century have been 
the best sellers the nation over. The list 
was compiled by a national authority. 
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The following list gives the popular book 

of each year since 1900: 

1901—Alice of Old Vincennes, M. 
Thompson. 

1902—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

1903—Lady Rose’ Daughter, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 

1904—The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come, John Fox, Jr. 

1905—The Masquerader, K. C. Thurston. 

1906—The House of Mirth, Edith Whar- 


ton. 

1907—The Lady of the Decoration, F. C. 
Macauley. 

1908—The Shuttle, Frances Burnett. 

1909—The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
John Fox, Jr. 

1910—The Rosary, Florence L. Barclay. 

1911—The Prodigal Judge, V. Kester. 

1912—-The Harvester, Gene Porter. 

1913—V. V’s Eyes, Henry Harrison. 

1914—The Inside of the Cup, Winston 
Churchill. 

1915—The Turmoil, Booth Tarkington. 

1916—Seventeen, Booth Tarkington. 

1917—Mr. Britling Sees It Through, H. 
G. Wells. 

1918—The Amazing Interlude, 
Roberts Rinehart. 

1919—The Four Horsemen of the Apo- 
calypse, Blasco Ibanez. 

1920—The Man of the Forest, Zane Grey. 

1921—-Main Street, Sinclair Lewis. 

1922—If Winter Comes, A. S. Hutchin- 
son. 

1923—-Black Oxen, Gertrude Atherton. 

1924—-So Big, Edna Ferber. 

1925—-Soundings, A. Hamilton Gibbs. 

1926—The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy, John Erskine. 

1927—Elmer Gantry, Sinclair Lewis. 

1928—The Bridge of San Luis Rey, T. 
Wilder. 

1929—All Quiet on the Western Front, 
Erich Remarque. 

1930—The Door, Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


SHAWANO JOURNAL. 


Mary 


History in a Nutshell 


Jameson’s Dictionary of U. S. History 
has been revised and brought down to 
date, 1931. This reference book has al- 
ways been a handy aid for factual ques- 
tions in U. S. history. The new edition 
has been made with hasty reference work 
in view. The first section is arranged 
alphabetically. By this self-indexed plan, 
the fact sought is readily available. 
There is an adequate system of cross ref- 
erences. 
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The chronological section gives a brief 
summary of the nation’s history and 
serves as an index to dates. Leading po- 
litical events, inventions, aviation flights 
are brought out. 

The third section is a compendium of 
the most important historical documents 
of the U. S. There are many statistics 
and lists of holders of political offices. 
There is a good index, maps, and simple 
directions as to the use of the book. 

Historical Publishing Company, 
So. Clark St., Chicago. $9.00. 


Old Favorites, Reprinted 


538 


The following out of print books are 
being put out again by the Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. These have been re- 
quested by librarians throughout the 
country. 

Adams, S. H. The health master, $2.50 
Andersen, H. C. Stories and tales, $2.50 
Brown, A. Tiverton tales, $2.50 
Burnham, Clara L. The right princess, 


$2.50 

Delano, M. Two alike, $2 

Diver, Maud. Desmond’s daughter, $2.50 
Far to seek, $2.50 

Eliot, George. Felix Holt 2 v., $5 

Griffis, Wm. E. Young people’s history 
of Holland, $3 

Hall, Ruth. Boys of Scrooby, $2 

Hawthorne, J. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and his wife 2 v., $5 

Howells, Wm. D. Woman’s reason, $2.50 
Minister’s charge, $2.50 

Knibbs, H. H. Lost Farm camp, $2 

Knibbs, H. H. Stephen March’s way, $2 

Matthews, B. Study of the drama, $2.50 

Miller, O. T. Kristy’s rainy day picnic, 
$1.75 

Paine, R. D. First down! Kentucky, $2 

Rhodes, E. M. Copper streak trail, $2 

Schauffler, R. H. The musical amateur, 


2 
Singmaster, E. Ellen Levis, $2.50 
The hidden road, $2.50 
Tomlinson, E. T. Prisoners of war, $2 
Wheeler, Wm. A. Dictionary of noted 
names in fiction, $3.50 
Williams, V. The yellow streak, $2 
The orange divan, $2 
Eliot, Geo. Daniel Deronda 8 v., $2.50 ea 


Scholarship Available 


Women interested in research in edu- 
cation may receive information concern- 
ing the $1,000 Ella Victoria Dobbs schol- 
arship by writing to Maude McBroom, 
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state University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. The scholarship is offered by 
Pi Lambda Theta, national honorary fra- 
ternity for women in education. 


An Outstanding Book for Every 
Teacher and Principal 


The Tenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, which will be 
ready for mailing early in February, is 
devoted to the subject of character edu- 
cation. Character education is one of the 
major problems of American life. This 
volume is certain to be a best-seller. 
Persons wishing copies of the first edi- 
tion should order immediately from the 
Department of Superintendence, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
$2 per copy. 

Science Booklists 

Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, who is Chair- 
man of the Booklist Committee of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, suggests that our li- 
brary readers would like to know about 
the set of twenty-seven science booklists 
recently published by that Association. 
The books on these lists have been chosen 
after careful consultation with special- 
ists in each subject, and with due re- 
gard to their popularity among readers. 

These sets are supposed to be avail- 
able free to the public through their li- 
braries, but many libraries are not pro- 
viding themselves with this valuable ma- 
terial. Libraries may obtain these sets 
free from the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, c/o Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

GAYLORD’s TRIANGLE. 


Automobile Accidents 

An analysis of the automobile accident 
situation in the United States in 1931 
has been prepared by the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. The booklet includes many tables of 
figures and charts analyzing the causes, 
the extent, and consequences of automo- 
bile accidents. Copies may be obtained 
for public libraries without charge on 
application to the Travelers Insurance 
Company. 
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Lawrence College Alumni Reading 


The January list of the Lawrence Col- 
lege Alumni Reading Service, includes 
the following books: 

The Good Earth. Pearl S. Buck, John 
Day, 1931. 

Forty-Niners. Archer B. Hulbert. Little 
Brown, 1931. 

The Theory of Drama, Allardyce Nicoll. 
Crowell, 1931. 

Gandhi At Work: More of His Own 
Story. C. F. Andrews, editor. Macmil- 
lan, 1931. 

Has Science Discovered God? Edward 
H. Cotton, editor. Crowell, 1931. 


Broadcast on Vocational Guidance 


The National Advisory Council on Ra- 
dio in Education has arranged a new se- 
ries of broadcasts in cooperation with the 

Yational Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. This will be broadcast over the Co- 
lumbia network beginning on Thursday, 
February 18, 3:30—4:00 P. M., C. S. T. 
The series will continue on Sunday eve- 
nings through March and on Sunday, 
April 24, 6:00—6:30 P. M. C. S. T. De- 
tailed information may be obtained by 
addressing the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, 60 E. 42nd 
Street, New York. 

The books recommended for supple- 
mentary reading are as follows: 


For Personal Use 


Ferris, H., and Moore, V. 
Dutton. 1927. $2. 
Hatcher, O. Latham. 


Girls Who Did. 


Occupations for Wom- 


en. Southern Women’s Educational Alli- 
ance, Richmond, Virginia. 1927. $3.50 
Jacks, L. P. Constructive Citizenship. Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. 1928. $2. 
Lyon, L. S. Making a Living. Macmillan. 
1926. $1.60 


Myers, G. E., Little, G. M. and Robinson, S. 
Planning Your Future. McGraw-Hill. 1930. 
$1.50 

Rosengarten, W. 
McGraw-Hill. 


Choosing Your Life Work. 
1924. $2.50 


For Libraries 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 
Occupations for College Women,—a Bibli- 
ography, 1929. North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro. $1. Also supple- 
ment No. 1. 1930. 25c 
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Parker, W. E. and Moyer, D. H. Vocational 
Information—A Bibliography. Prepared 
by the Committee on Vocational Counsel 
and Placement. 1928. University of Michi- 
gan. $1. 

Kitson, Harry Dexter. Vocational Guidance 
Through the Library. A Guide Showing 
How the Librarian Can Serve People Who 
Are Trying to Choose a Vocation. Ameri- 
can Library Association for J. C. Penney 
Foundation. 1931. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Vocational Guidance, A 
report of a Sub-Committee. Century Co., 
1932. 

For Teachers and Parents Interested in 
Developing Vocational Guidance Work 

Problems and Methods 


Claparede, Edward. 


of Vocational Guidance. World Peace 
Foundation. 1922. 50c 

Jones, A. J. Principles of Guidance. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1930. $3. 

Kitson, H. D. Psychology of Vocational Ad- 
justment. Lippincott. 1925. $3. 

Myers, C. B. Probiem of Vocational Guid- 
ance. Macmillan. 1927. $1.60 


Proctor, W. M. Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. $2. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protecticn. Vocational Guidance, A 
Report of a Sub-Committee. Century Co. 
1932. 


Librarians and Federal Income Tax 


An important decision from the United 
States Treasury department regarding 
payment of federal income tax by libra- 
rians of public libraries has recently 
been rendered in the case of the Wor- 
cester Free Public Library. Under date 
of February 5, 1932, a letter from Secre- 
tary Mellon says: 

“It is a well recognized duty of the 
State to establish and maintain at the 
expense of the taxpayer a system of ed- 
ucation, and in the opinion of this De- 
partment the establishment and main- 
tenance of libraries are essential to the 
proper discharge of this duty. It is 
therefore, held that where a State or a 
political subdivision thereof, either di- 
rectly or through a board of trustees 
controlled by the State or political sub- 
division, operates a library for the use of 
the public it is engaged in the discharge 
of a sovereign rather than a proprietary 
act. Accordingly, the compensation re- 
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ceived by the employees of the Free Pub- 
lic Library of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
is held to be exempt from Federal In- 
come tax.” 


Child Health and Protection 


Books from the White House Confer- 
ence now available supplementing the 
list in the November Bulletin (p. 2438) 
are as follows: 

Health Protection for the Pre-school 

Child. 270 p. cloth. $2.50 
Special Education: The Handicapped 

and the Gifted. 593 p. cloth. $4 
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Pediatrics: Education and Practice. 117 


p. cloth. $1.50 
Body Mechanics: Education and Prac- 
tice. 164 p. cloth. $1.50 
Psychology and Psychiatry in Pediatrics: 
The Problem. 146 p. cloth. $1.50 
Public Health Organization. 350 p. cloth. 
$3 
Parent Education. 345 p. cloth. $2.50 
These reports are published by and 
may be obtained from The Century Co., 
853 Fourth Ave., New York. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 
Summer Session, 1932 


The thirty-fifth Summer Session of the 
Library School of the University of Wis- 
consin is announced for the six weeks, 
June 25 to August 5, 1932. Two courses 
are offered: one for librarians and as- 
sistants in public libraries and one for 
teacher-librarians. 

All correspondence regarding either 
course should be addressed to Principal, 
Library School, 206 North Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Course for Librarians and Assistants in 
Public Libraries 


This course is designed to meet the 
needs of librarians of the small public li- 
braries of the state, and of those assist- 
ants in Wisconsin libraries who are un- 
able to take advantage of the training 
offered by the full year’s curriculum. 
Since the summer session is provided for 
those who can devote only a limited time 
to study, its object is threefold: 

First, it proposes to give the greatest 
amount of directly useful knowledge of 
approved library methods, and such ele- 
mentary technical training along the 
lines most essential for the carrying on 
of library work, as can be acquired in 
the brief time allowed. 

Second, it aims to convey in as great 
a degree as possible the vision which 
comes from a broader conception of li- 


brary work as an important educational 
factor in the community. 

Third, it makes available the training 
required by the Public Library Certifi- 
cation law of Wisconsin for lower grades 
of library certificates. 

Admission 

As the object of the Summer Session 
is to train those already engaged in li- 
brary work for more efficient service, 
only such candidates will be admitted as 
come within this class. The summer 
course is not a short cut to a library po- 
sition, for it is expected that everyone 
taking this course will return to the li- 
brary from which she comes. 


The number of students admitted to 
the Summer Session is limited to forty- 
five. The course is open only to properly 
qualified workers in Wisconsin, unless it 
is found that the Wisconsin librarians 
making application are less than the 
number which can be accommodated in 
the schoolroom. In this event, other li- 
brary workers who meet the require- 
ments and send satisfactory recommen- 
dations will be considered after all from 
the state have registered. It is expected 
that the Wisconsin registration will be 
completed by May 28. 

Application for admission should be 
made, and the required blanks filed, be- 
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fore May 28, and as much earlier as pos- 
sible. Application blanks will be fur- 
nished by the School upon request. Stu- 
dents must enroll at the school on Sat- 
urday, June 25, to be ready for their first 
lecture appointment. 


Outline of Study 

The course of six weeks is systematic- 
ally planned to include as much as possi- 
ble of the study of books themselves; of 
the methods of keeping records for libra- 
ry purposes; of the use of books for ref- 
ference, and of the various technical pro- 
cesses which make library administra- 
tion effective. At least eight hours daily 
will be required for study and classroom 
appointments, with a half holiday on 
Saturday. There are at least three class 
appointments each day, followed by col- 
lateral reading, problems, and practice 
work which is subjected to daily revision. 

As the libraries of the state offer dif- 
ferent problems, due to their size, num- 
ber of years since founding, etc., their 
workers in taking the course need to 
emphasize different subjects. Recogniz- 
ing this the Summer Session offers some 
choice in the subjects to be studied. Five 
longer courses and several shorter ones 
will be given. Four of the longer courses 
are required, and unless special arrange- 
ments are made on enrollment day, all 
the shorter ones. 


18 lessons. Miss Reely 
alphabeting), 20 


Book selection, 
Cataloging (including 
lessons. Miss Runge 


Classification, shelf list, and book num- 
bers, 14 lessons. Miss Runge 

Library administration, 18 lessons. Mrs. 
Davis 


Reference, 18 lessons. Miss King 


Children’s work, 19 lessons. Miss King 

Library economy (including accessions, 
withdrawals, mechanical processes, care 
of shelves, inventory, pamphlets, and 
book mending) 8 lessons. Mrs. Davis, 
Mrs. Brown, and Miss Curtiss. 


Tuition and Fees 
There will be no charge for tuition to 
students who hold positions in Wisconsin 


libraries, or who bring credentials show- 
ing definite appointment thereto; but 
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Wisconsin students will pay an incidental 
fee of $5 and an infirmary fee of $2. 

The tuition and fees for non-residents 
are $30.50. 


Course for Teacher-Librarians 
This course offers the requisite train- 
ing in library methods necessary to se- 
cure a license as a teacher-librarian in 
the high schools of Wisconsin. A ruling 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction requires each high school to 
employ, as a member of the high school 
faculty, a teacher who has had as a min- 
imum the library training represented by 
the course for teacher-librarians in the 
University of Wisconsin or its equiva- 
lent. 
It is open to teachers holding a state 
certificate or license to teach in high 
schools and to senior students in the Uni- 
versity and colleges of the state prepar- 
ing to qualify as teacher-librarians. The 
course is open also to college and normal 
school librarians and assistants. Because 
of limited quarters preference will be 
given to those expecting to do library 
work in Wisconsin. 
The course of 
weeks, includes: 
Cataloging, classification and alphabeting, 
30 lessons. Miss Runge 

Books and reading, including selection of 
books, principles of judging books, and 
the means and methods of developing 
good habits and right taste in reading, 
16 lessons. Miss King 

Reference work, including the use of books 
as tools, the study of indexes, aids for 
debating, rhetorical, and declamatory 
work, ete., 18 lessons. Miss King 
Library economy, including accessions, 
withdrawals, inventory, care of shelves, 
pamphlets, mechanical processes, and 
mending, 8 lessons. Mrs. Davis, Mrs. 
Brown, Miss Curtiss 

School library administration, including 
equipment and management of the school 
library, plans for giving instruction, in 
the use of books and libraries, 10 les- 
sons. Miss King 

Credit and Fees 

This course receives full summer ses- 
sion credit in the University—6 credits 
(four of which are counted toward grad- 
uation in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence). The fee for this course is $30.50. 


study, covering six 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
According to the amendment to the Constitution of the Wisconsin Library School 
Association adopted May 1930, the two officers to be elected in 1932 are president 
and secretary. 
The Nominating Committee submits the following names for consideration for the 
year 1932-33: 
For president, Nora Beust 713, and Rhea Gibson ’28. 
For secretary, Ruth P. Hayward ’12, and Anna R. Moore ’25. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Lucy LovisaA MorGAN, ’11, Chairman, 
A. RuTH RUTZEN ’20, 
BERNICE L. Cox ’29. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission 


Algoma. A_ gratifying record of Barron. Mrs. Josephine Anderson, li- 


growth is revealed in the report of the 
librarian, Mrs. Martin Schaida. At the 
beginning of the year there were 1,899 
borrowers, at its close 2,020, a net gain 
of 121. In the course of the year 281 
volumes were added, 211 for adults, 70 
for children. The circulation for the 
year was 26,318, an increase of 3,212— 
an average increase of about 10 volumes 
a day — over the year before. The cost 
of running the library for the year was 
$1,024.54. 

A new institution at the library is a 
story hour, under the direction of Miss 
Westby, an instructor in the schools. It 
is proving popular with the children, for 
sometimes as many as 60 have been pres- 
ent. 


Antigo. A special display of books on 
thrift, budgeting, investments and in- 
surance was arranged during the week 
of Jan. 18-23. Such books as Chase’s 
Your money’s worth, Donham’s Spending 
the family income, Lincoln’s Testing be- 
fore investing and Stoddard’s Financial 
racketeering, were included. 


Appleton. A directory library, con- 
taining directories from most Wisconsin 
cities and dozens of municipalities in 
other states, has been established at the 
Appleton Public Library. The collection 
is being supplied by the Association of 
North American directory publishers. 


brarian, sends the following interesting 
notes: 

The annual report, which has just been 
compiled, shows that, while some other 
places of business have closed their 
doors, the library is not very apt to do 
so, at least not for lack of business. The 
year began with 5,900 volumes and in- 
creased to 6,187. There were 1,493 ac- 
tive borrowers and this increased to 
1,516. 204 borrowers cards were with- 
drawn for various reasons. 

There was a slight decrease in the non- 
fiction circulation which was only 9,058. 
This was partly off set by an increase 
of 250 in the circulation of periodicals 
which was 2,627. 

Fiction, which is always heavy, in- 
creased from 24,432 in 1930 to 27,427 in 
1931. 108 books in foreign languages 
were loaned. The total circulation for 
1931 was 39,112. This is 21 books per 
capita for the 1,820 population not just 
the number of active borrowers. And 
incidentally, there has been no increase 
in the number of members on the library 
staff. 29 pictures were loaned and 313 
pamphlets. 387 rent books netted the li- 
brary $19.15. Other fines amounted to 
$173.36. $496 was spent for new books. 


Beloit. “One of Beloit’s most impor- 
tant service institutions, the public li- 
brary, turns in a score of increased use- 
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fulness for the last year, with a record 
of 14,781 more books loaned to readers 
than in the preceding twelvemonth, which 
means a circulation gain of 11 per cent. 

“Increased circulation especially of 
books on technical subjects indicates that 
a good many persons are making use of 
their enforced leisure in self-improve- 
ment along vocational and technical lines. 
The library facilities thus prove to be a 
valuable auxiliary for similar opportuni- 
ties offered by night school classes at the 
vocational school.” Editorial in Beloit 
Daily News. 


Burlington. New books available at 
the library are announced to patrons 
thru the columns of the Racine Journal- 
News. 


Cumberland. Like other libraries in 
the state, the Cumberland public library 
reports a busy winter. On a recent Sat- 
urday over 500 books were handled, 
counting those returned as well as those 
withdrawn. More people are using the 
reading room and the three daily news- 
papers and the collection of periodicals 
are put to good use. 

In connection with the Washington Bi- 
centennial, the librarian called attention 
to Washington material available at the 
library, including some of the recent 
magazine articles. 

A snow storm was the occasion for a 
bulletin board display centering around 
Whittier’s “Snowbound.” 

Thru “Library News,” the lively col- 
umn of book chat in the local paper, pa- 
trons are kept informed of the activities 
of the library. The librarian recently 
called attention to the importance of 
paying fines “promptly and cheerfully.” 


Colby. At the annual meeting of the 
Library Board on January 25 Mr. G. C. 
Kersten was elected president, Mrs. Os- 
car Sturner, vice president, C. A. Nelson, 
secretary, and C. J. Kraus, treasurer. 


Eau Claire. The librarian, in calling 
attention to the new series of broadcasts 
on “Aspects of the depression,” announc- 
es that the first series, which came to a 
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close in December, are now available in 
pamphlet form at the library. 


Fond du Lac. During the year 4,712 
books were circulated by the St. Agnes 
Hospital library sub-station, according 
to a report made by Miss Janes, head of 
the public library. The number of books 
kept on the hospital library shelves at 
any one time varied from 300 to 500, but 
all of the 52,000 volumes contained in 
the central library were at the disposal 
of the patients. The most interesting 
development during the year was the 
opening of a reading room for hospital 
visitors and convalescing patients. “This 
needs more than a passing comment,” 
says Miss Janes, “for a reading room of 
this kind is unique. The room is large 
and airy, the lighting is excellent, and 
the new tables and chairs are beautiful 
as well as comfortable, and because the 
windows are high, the sectional book- 
cases fit very nicely into the wall spaces.” 
Sister M. Kathleen is resident librarian, 
keeping regular hours daily, with assist- 
ance from the library staff on Friday. 


Friendship. Children below the fifth 
grade have been requested to use the 
library only during the afternoons, leav- 
ing evening hours free for older students 
and adults. 

Story hours have been held from 5 to 
5:30 on Saturdays. 


Green Bay. A circulation of some 
6,000 books at the Bellin Memorial hos- 
pital is reported for 1931. The work is in 
charge of Miss Dorothy Schink who vis- 
its the hospital each Tuesday and Friday. 
Doctors express themselves as especially 
pleased with the service. 

The Young People’s section, which was 
started some months ago in the chil- 
dren’s room, for use by children of Jun- 
ior High School age, is proving unusual- 
ly successful. Such books as Halibur- 
ton’s Glorious Adventure, The education 
of a princess, and Shadows on the rock 
are among the popular titles. 


Books on landscape gardening were 
displayed in January in connection with 
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a course in planning and planting of 
home grounds offered at the vocational 
school. 

Book vandals have curious ways. Miss 
Schuette, librarian, reports that the six- 
page supplement of Christian names, 
which had been cut from an old Web- 
ster’s dictionary, was quite mysteriously 
returned in an envelope bearing no re- 
turn address one Saturday shortly before 
the holidays. 


Hartland. A _ gratifying increase in 
circulation has been noted since the li- 
brary moved into its new quarters in 
the community building in December. 

“We can’t quite boast of having every- 
thing from A to Z,” says the librarian 
in a recent news note, “but we can say 
that from Ade to Yonge we have a well 
chosen assortment of good bocks.” 


Horicon. The annual report shows an 
increase of 3,534 books circulated over 
1930. The adult non fiction circulation 
increased 1,124, showing that the in- 
crease was not all recreational. ‘The 
increase is undoubtedly due to the un- 
employment situation which is present in 
our community as in many others,” 
writes the librarian. 


Janesville. A total circulation of 174,- 
000 volumes is reported for 1931, a 17 
per cent increase over the 1930 figure. 

Two new branches in school buildings 
are in process of organization, making 
four school branches in operation in the 
city. 


Jefferson. Among the new books to 
which attention is called in the “Library 
Notes” column in the local paper is the 
Goodspeed translation of the Bible. 


Kenosha. “The growth in the number 
of books circulated and in the number 
of people using the reading rooms has 
continued to make the library one of the 
busiest institutions in the city,” writes 
Miss Frantz, librarian. “Covering the 
unemployment period of two years the 
library has gained over a hundred thou- 
sand in book circulation. The total cir- 
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culation for the year 1931 was 588,459. 
The adult circulation was 314,110 and to 
the children 274,349. The increase in 
circulation was almost entirely in the 
adult departments. The number of books 
read per capita was 11.5 while each reg- 
istered borrower read 30 books. The 
percentage of fiction reading was 60.4 
per cent or 5 per cent less than a year 
ago. This seems to indicate that the pa- 
trons are reading more books of non-fic- 
tion. 

“The total cost of library service was 
$69,584.44 including $4,033 for capital 
expenditures. The cost per capita was 
$1.46 and the cost per book circulated 
was 12 cents. There are 19,109 persons 
registered as borrowers, and the library 
has a collection of 81,513 books. 

“All during the year the library has 
retrenched wherever possible. Plans for 
installing a third tier of stacks and an 
elevator were postponed until some fu- 
ture time. Several other items of the 
budget were curtailed, but the greatest 
saving was in the item of repairs and 
improvement.” 


Lodi. The library has recently been 
redecorated. 
Markesan. A large floor-model Vic- 


trola has been presented to the library 
by Mrs. Charles H. Walker. It has been 
placed in the library club rooms where it 
will be put to good use. 

At a recent meeting of the Garden 
Club in these same club rooms, the li- 
brary was presented with a box of bulbs 
for the library garden. (For other in- 
formation about this unique garden see 
*Round the Circle, Dec. ’31). 


Marinette. The Marinette Eagle-Star 
comments editorially on the work of the 
public library, saying: “Nearly 6,000 
persons are patrons of this institution. 
This strikes us as demonstrating a re- 
markable demand on the part of the lo- 
cal public for the library facilities. 

“With this large reader interest the 
circulation was boosted seventeen per 
cent over the year previous. A total of 
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over 130,000 books were supplied to pa- 
trons, including over 100,000 works of 
fiction and over 24,000 volumes of non- 
fiction.” 

The editor then goes on to quote Miss 
Laing in explanation of this increase, 
with special reference to the economic 
situation, but adds: 

“One of the features of the Stephenson 
Library is the unfailing courtesy and 
helpfulness of the librarian and her as- 
sistants. The willing spirit manifested 
by the staff had no doubt something to 
do with the record circulation last year.” 


Medford. A report too late for the 
January issue tells of a very active Book 
Week program, with displays for both 
adults and children, a daily story hour 
and instruction to pupils on the use of 
the library. 


Menasha. 
Satisfied PATRONS 
are the best 

ADVERTISERS 

of the LIBRARY 
reads one of the clever little announce- 
ments the Menasha library has a way 
of scattering thru the advertising sec- 
tions of the local paper. 

From the annual report: “It is a great 
pleasure to write the thirty-fifth annual 
report of our library, for it was the ban- 
ner year in our history. 

“In the first place we moved into the 
new Children’s Room the last week in 
January; the library was closed for a 
few days, so the work could be accom- 
plished quickly. The opening day Jan- 
uary 31, over six hundred books were is- 
sued from both departments. 

“Arter years of waiting, it seemed 
wonderful to the librarians that their 
dream was realized, and the new room 
much more attractive than their antici- 
pations. It is a great relief to every one 
that the young folks have a place of 
their own where a little noise doesn’t dis- 
turb would-be readers. 

“Another reason why last year was a 
banner year is the circulation, which was 
larger than ever before. The books go- 
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ing out from the library numbered 79,- 
720. The librarians figured that each 
one must have issued 15,944 books if 
they did the same amount of work. The 
teachers circulated 12,938 books at the 
different schools, making a total of 92,- 
658, an average of 1014 books for each 
person in Menasha. Did you ever stop 
to think what it means to handle so many 
books? During the year the gain was 
9,477. The attendance in the reading 
rooms for the year was 13,612, books 
drawn on teachers’ cards numbered 3,264 
and 4,750 books were mended. 

“Another innovation was a staff meet- 
ing, which was held Monday afternoons. 
These were of longer or shorter duration, 
according to time, but they gave an op- 
portunity for discussing problems and a 
chance to find out whether all were using 
the same methods, also to make the work 
systematic. They will be continued dur- 
ing the present year. 

“Everyone is pleased because the Li- 
brary Board decided to hold regular 
meetings on the second Monday of each 
month at four-thirty in the afternoon. 

“After the Children’s Room came into 
use a story hour was started which was 
largely attended. During the heat of 
the summer it was discontinued and re- 
opened the afternoon of Hallowe’en. Af- 
ter the story a treat of apples and yel- 
low and black jelly beans was enjoyed. 
The number in attendance during the 
year was 1,455. 

“The library has a fine book commit- 
tee, the members are very much inter- 
ested in the work and come to the meet- 
ings filled with ideas about books to be 
purchased and what can be done to ar- 
range books more attractively and to 
bring them to the attention of the read- 
ing public. During the year 1,205 books 
were purchased. 

“All feel that one outstanding reason 
for the prosperous years just passed is 
the perfect harmony existing in the li- 
brary staff and the desire of each to 
make patrons feel welcome and that ev- 
erything has been done to satisfy their 
wishes.” 
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Milwaukee. An interesting proposal 
for the establishment of a Scientific-In- 
dustrial reference library has been made 
by a group of Milwaukee business men 
and approved by the mayor’s advisory 
council. At last reports the plan was 
still tentative but it promises something 
for the future. 

The North Milwaukee branch moved 
into new and larger quarters in January. 
Milwaukee now has 18 branches exclu- 
sive of stations. 


Monroe. The library has received a 
copy of a new book Bird watching in the 
west, by a former resident, Mrs. Frances 
Staver Twining. 


Neenah. A request from the Wom- 
en’s Tuesday Club to establish a museum 
in the club rooms of the public library 
has been granted by the library board. 


Pardeeville. The circulation for 1931 
is reported as 20,431, a gain of 3,011 over 
1930. During the year 1,480 books were 
added making a total of 7,300. The cost 
of running the library for the year was 
$3,347.01, of which $1,800.35 was spent 
for books. 


Pewaukee. The library has been re- 
decorated, the new color scheme of green 
and ivory presenting a fresh appearance. 


Port Washington. After considerable 
discussion the Common Council has de- 
cided to move the public library from its 
present quarters in Community Hall to 
the old high school building, corner of 
Wisconsin and Jackson streets. Three 
rooms in the high school will be remod- 
elled to meet the needs of the library. 


Portage. Beginning with Jan. 16, a 
new schedule of hours went into effect 
by which the library remained open con- 
tinuously from 9 a. m. to the evening 
closing hour, eliminating the 6 to 7 
o’clock closing for the supper hour. The 
new schedule is to be tried as an experi- 
ment. 


Racine. Miss Catherine J. Ritchie as- 
sumed her duties as head of the William 
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Horlick high school branch in January. 
Miss Ritchie, whose home is in Jefferson, 
Wis., comes to Racine from Hammond, 
Ind. where she has been on the staff of 
the public library for the past two years. 
Miss M. Winifred Hawk, formerly of 
the Horlick branch, is now at the main 
library as branch director. 


Reedsburg. A total circulation for the 
year of 21,432 is the record brought out 
in the annual report. Of this 29,017 was 
adult, 7,585 juvenile. During the year 
518 volumes were added, making a total 
of 7,147. The number of active borrow- 
ers at the end of the year was 1,974. 
The report adds, “We have spent more 
money for books, purchased more books, 
and circulated more books than in any 
other year, and yet we are not reaching 
all the people that should be reached.” 
However, the gain in circulation was 
11+ per cent, a very commendable show- 
ing. 


Rice Lake. In view of the steadily in- 
creasing attendance the board voted at 
its January meeting to have the library 
open every morning from 10 to 12 dur- 
ing February and March as the Library 
School students will be able to help car- 
ry on the longer schedule during these 
months. A careful check is being kept 
of the number of patrons who take ad- 
vantage of the new hours. Heretofore 
the library has been open in the morning 
only on Saturday. 

The card-size multistamp recently add- 
ed to the library’s equipment has been 
used to print a list of books and maga- 
zines on disarmanent as a part of the 
exhibit of disarmament material ar- 
ranged by Miss Louise Hetherington, 
who is in Rice Lake for field practice 
during February. 


Shawano. During January the public 
library arranged an exhibit of the 30 
books that had been best sellers in their 
respective years since 1901, beginning 
with Alice of Old Vincennes by Maurice 
Thompson and coming down to Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s The door. (See Notes 
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for Librarians in this issue for the com- 
plete list.) 


Sheboygan. A recent book count at 
the public library showed that an aver- 
age of a fraction more than a hundred 
books an hour were given out in one day. 
This is an average of one and two thirds 
books a minute! 

During the past year 197,272 books 
were drawn from the main library, 37,- 
422 from the branches. This represents 
a substantial increase over the previous 
year. In 10 years time the circulation 
at the main library has grown from 
79,070 (figure for 1921) to the present 
total. In 1921 the library had 17,698 
volumes. It now has 26,496. “This com- 
parison is interesting,” Miss Marx is 
quoted as saying, “considering that near- 
ly 2,000 books become so soiled and muti- 
lated each year that it is necessary to 
discard them.” 


South Milwaukee. The library’s hours 
of opening are now from 9 a. m. to 9 
p. m. for six days a week. On Sundays, 
during the winter months, the library is 
kept open from 2 to 5 p. m. through the 
voluntary service of members of the 
South Milwaukee Woman’s Club. 

The annual report shows that 108,701 
books were circulated from the library 
in 1931. This was a gain of 22,196 over 
1930, a monthly increase of 1,849. The 
per capita circulation was 10.1. 1,014 
new readers were registered making the 
number of active borrowers 4,691. This 
is over 43 per cent of the population of 
South Milwaukee. 1,646 new books were 
added to the library and 285 were with- 
drawn leaving a balance of 11,495 books. 

Circulation figures for 1932 still con- 
tinue to mount. 11,484 books were cir- 
culated in January, a gain of 1,159 over 
January 1931. 

The debating society of the South Mil- 
waukee High School has been given the 
privilege of using a room in the base- 
ment of the library. 


Sparta. “The circulation for 1931 was 
the largest in the history of the library,” 
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according to Miss Knudson, librarian. 
60,415 volumes were circulated, a gain 
of 4,398 volumes over 1930. The library 
closed the year with a total of 14,977 
volumes on its shelves. It is serving 
4,861 borrowers, and reports that the 
reading room has been extensively used 
throughout the year. More than 1,000 
reference questions were answered dur- 
ing the year, personally or by telephone. 

At the suggestion of the librarian the 
plan of keeping the library open from 
9 a. m. to 9 p. m. is being tried out thru 
February and March. 


Stoughton. The slot and chute which 
have been placed in the library door for 
the return of books have proved very 
popular with patrons, who appreciate the 
privilege of returning books after hours. 


Stevens Point. The Saturday story 
hour, discontinued during the holidays, 
was resumed in January with students 
from the Teacher’s College as story tel- 
lers. 

Three local women have recently been 
given instruction in mending. This is in 
accordance with the city’s policy of pro- 
viding work for those who need it. 


Superior. Plans are under way for 
moving the children’s department into 
new quarters downstairs where it will 
have a separate entrance and more space. 
This will also mean more space for adult 
work. 

An imposing list of famous men whose 
birthdays occur in February, compiled 
from Miss Hazeltine’s Anniversaries and 
Holidays, formed the basis of a Febru- 
ary exhibit at the library. 

The circulation for 1931 was 25,826 as 
compared with 24,708 for 1930. 


Two Rivers. Increased use of the li- 
brary caused by unemployment and the 
need for additional space are emphasized 
in the annual report of Mrs. Knight, li- 
brarian. During the year three new 
book stacks were added in the main li- 
brary, one in the children’s room, to ac- 
commodate the growing collection. New 
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chairs were also purchased to help seat 
the increasing number of readers. 

The total circulation for the year was 
92,339 a gain of 12,524 over 1930. The 
number of adult borrowers increased by 
616 bringing the total up to 2,816. 329 
juvenile borrowers were added, making 
a total of 969. The library owns 10,587 
volumes, 990 of which were new addi- 
tions during the year. 


Watertown. A total circulation of 89,- 
010 volumes is the figure reported for 
1931. This included 60,073 books for 
adults, 28,937 for children. The per cap- 
ita circulation was 8+. The total num- 
ber of volumes in the library is 16,661, 
with 3,543 pamphlets additional. 


Waupun. “During the past year the 
library circulated the largest number of 
books in its history, and the year we are 
just entering promises still greater fig- 
ures,” says the librarian in “Book Notes 
and Library News” in the Waupun 
Leader News. 

This book department calls attention 
from time to time to significant maga- 
zine articles as well as to new books. 


West Allis. Like many other libraries 
in this time of needed public works, the 
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West Allis Public Library has been com- 
pletely redecorated. 


Wisconsin Rapids. “This has been a 
record breaking year in the number of 
books taken out of the library for home 
use,” according to the report of Miss 
Borge, librarian. 74,807 books were cir- 
culated up to the last week in December. 
Of these 11,337 were loaned to patrons 
outside the city limits. This county ser- 
vice is provided for by an appropriation 
from the county board. “In addition 
there are also the J. D. Witter Free 
Traveling Libraries, which are sent to 
schools and stores throughout the coun- 
ty. About 12,000 books have been cir- 
culated during the year in these librar- 
ies.” 

Miss Borge was a recent speaker be- 
fore the Rotary Club, giving many in- 
teresting facts about the library and 
stressing the importance of good read- 
ing for the young people of the com- 
munity. 


Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. By 
a provision of the will of the late 
Stephen Moulton Babcock, an endowment 
fund is established to be used for the 
purchase of additional books for the li- 
brary of the College of Agriculture. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Holden, John A. The bookman’s glossa- 
ry. 1931. 1538p. Bowker, $2.50. 029 
A glossary of terms used in book making 

and in the book trade. This is a second edi- 

tion and includes a guide to the pronuncia- 
tion of author’s names. 
See Booklist 28:213 Jan. ’32 


Sears, Minnie E. comp. Standard cata- 


logue for public libraries. Annual 
supplements. 1931. 84p. Wilson, 
$1.25 016 


Supplements to the sections on Biography, 
Fine Arts, History and Travel, Science and 
Useful Arts, and Social Sciences, bound in 
one volume. Free to subscribers; sold sep- 
arately at 50c each. 

See Booklist 28:240 Feb. ’32 


Sociology 


Angell, Norman. The unseen assassins. 
1932. 3849p. Harper, $3. 327 
The author of The Great Illusion in this 

newest book concerns himself with the in- 
ability of the average person to see the obvi- 
ous. He believes that underneath every great 
human problem, there is some simple social 
principle which is within the comprehension 
of everyone. It was not necessary for this 
average person to digest a mass of scientific 
information in order to grasp and put into 
practice the principles of preventive medi- 
cine. Why cannot he, in the same way, un- 
derstand the principles that underlie suc- 
cessful international relationships? 


Beard, Charles A. The navy: defense 
or portent. 1932. 198p. Harper, 
$2. 359 
Prof. Beard, as a historian, has examined 

the part that the Navy department and Navy 

League play in shaping American policy, 

much of his study based on testimony given 

before Congressional hearings. Partly re- 
printed from Harper’s Magazine. 


Butler, Nicholas Murray. Looking for- 
ward. 1932. 418p. Scribner, $3. 330 


A collection of recent papers by one of the 
joint winners of this year’s Nobel peace 
prize. A planless world, Forces that are 
making history, Unemployment, The search 
for security, The gospel of hope, The present 
economic situation, Disarmament, are some 
of the topics. 


Clay, C. M. Regulation of public utili- 
ties. 1932. 309p. Holt, $3.50 380 
Largely a review of court decisions and 

constitutional doctrines bearing on the regu- 

lation of public utilities and an argument in 
favor of continued regulation. More for the 
specialist than for the general reader. 


Fetter, Frank Albert. The masquerade 


of monopoly. 1931. 464p. illus. Har- 
court, $3.75. 338.8 
The greater part of the book (17 chap- 


ters) is taken up with an examination of in- 
dustrial cases that have come before the 
Supreme Court. From these cases, concrete 
examples of practices in restraint of trade 
are drawn. In the six chapters following, the 
author discusses the economic principles in- 
volved, and in the five concluding chapters 
he examines the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
and argues that we have a remedy at hand. 
See Booklist 28:241 Feb. ’32 


Hansen, Alvin H. Economic stabiliza- 


tion in an unbalanced world. 1932. 
3884p. Harcourt, $3. 330 
A critical examination of the various 


schemes tried out or proposed for economic 
stabilization, in four sections devoted to: 
International causes; World wide unemploy- 
ment; Population stabilization; Toward a 
stabilized capitalism. The author’s position 
is conservative. He warns against control 
measures which may only bring other evils 
in their train. 
See Booklist 28:242 Feb. ’32 


Hicks, John D. The Populist revolt; a 
history of the Farmer’s alliance and 
the People’s party. 1931. 4738p. il- 
lus. Univ. of Minn. press, $4. 329 


The author has written the history of the 
radical political movement that centered in 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota in the 80’s and 90’s, ending with the 
merging of the Populist and Democratic par- 
ties in the campaign of 1896. With its vivid 
sketches of personalities, some of them wom- 
en, its reproduction of old posters and cam- 
paign songs, it has much human interest. 

See Booklist 28: 181 Jan. ’32 


Keynes, John Maynard. Essays in per- 
suasion. 1932. 376p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
304 

A collection of the author’s essays and 
papers written in the past twelve years, 
many of them in the aature of prophecies, 
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as events have proved. They bear on three 
important subjects: the peace treaty and 
reparations, inflation and deflation, and the 
gold standard; and in larger libraries, at 
least, the book should be added to current 
economic material. 

See Booklist 28:242 Feb. ’31 


Knopf, Olga. The art of being a woman. 
1932. 3807p. Little, $3. 396 
The author, who is a follower of Dr. Adler 

of Vienna, considers some of the problems 
faced by the modern woman in and out of 
marriage. She places great stress on child- 
hood influences and believes that social at- 
titudes have much to do with fixing sex 
characteristics. Not a book of first impor- 
tance, but of interest to readers with a taste 
for psychological discussion. 


Lippmann, Walter. The United States in 
world affairs. 1932. 3875p. Harper, 
$3. 327.73 
Published under the auspices of the Coun- 

cil on Foreign relations, this promises to be 

the first of a series of annual volumes. The 
plan is to offer “an annual history, written 
almost comtemporaneously with events, to 
aid in the orientation of judgment.” In the 
present volume, the depression and its effects 
on foreign policy, with special reference to 
reparations, foreign debts and the gold stand- 
ard, is the topic around which the discussion 
centers, altho a final chapter is devoted to 

Manchuria. Important documents are re- 

printed in appendices. 


MacDonald, A. F. A _ short course in 
American city government. 1929. 
470p. Crowell, $2.75. 352 
An abridged edition of American city gov- 

ernment and administration, omitting the 

more technical chapters. 
See Booklist 28:118 Nov. ’31 


Taussig, F. W. Some aspects of the 
tariff question. 3denl. ed. 1931. 499p. 
Harvard University Press, $4. 337 
The addition of a new section brings the 

record down to 1930, with a study of the 

tariff as it has affected sugar, iron and steel, 
silk, rayon, cotton, and wool in the period 

since 1910. 

See Booklist 28:215 Jan. ’32 


Witte, Edwin E. The government in la- 
bor disputes. 1932. 352p. McGraw- 
Hill, $4. 331 


In any controversy between capital and la- 
bor the government holds a position as the 
representative of the general public. In all 
three of its branches, legislative, executive 
and judicial, it has taken part in such con- 
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troversy, and the author’s purpose in this 
book is to make a complete survey of this 
activity, covering court decisions, legal the- 
ories, statutes, injunctions, damage suits, 
criminal prosecutions, etc. The treatment of 
the injunction question is the most compre- 
hensive yet offered in any one book. Dr. 
Witte is chief of the Legislative Reference 
Library and has contributed many of the 
reviews of books on economic and social 
problems to this department. 


Pamphlets 


Beard, C. A. The myth of rugged indi- 
vidualism. John Day, 25c. 


Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine. 


Tugwell, R. G. Mr. Hoover’s economic 
policy. John Day, 25c. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Bennett, A. G. Whaling in the Antarc- 
tic. 1932. 222p. illus. Holt, $3. 639.2 
If you have thought of whaling as some- 

thing belonging to the past, here is a book 

to tell you that it is a live industry today. 

As an industry, it is confined almost exclu- 

sively to Norway, for the Norwegians are 

the modern whalemen, but the field of opera- 
tions is the Antarctic, a fact which gives an 
added glamor of adventure to this book. 

The author describes the modern processes 

of whaling, writes of life in the remote sta- 

tions and adds to our stock of information 
about the whale. Unusually fine illustra- 
tions make it a distinctive book. 


Guenther, Konrad. A naturalist in Bra- 
zil. 1931. 400p. illus. Houghton, $5. 
591.98 
An unusual combination of scientific learn- 
ing and literary skill gives this travel book 
a unique quality. The German title, literally 
translated, is “The face of Brazil,’ the face 
of a country, the author explains, meaning 
“its landscape, its flora, its fauna: all that 
we include in the word ‘nature.’’ He has a 
rare gift for making these things real to the 
reader, with an enthusiasm for his work 
and an interest in people that removes his 
writing from mere “description.” 
See Booklist 28:248 Feb. ’32 


Thorpe, Merle. Organized business lead- 
ership. 1931. 103p. Harper, $2.50. 658 
The author believes that trade organiza- 

tions, such as chambers of commerce, can 

hold ground between the two extremes of 
absolute individualism and state socialism. 

He writes of The need for group activity; 

The opportunity for group leadership; The 

qualities of leadership; Leadership aids; 

and An experiment in democracy. 
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Literature 


Flandrau, Charles M. Loquacities. 1931. 
231p. Appleton, $2.50. 814 or 824 


Pleasant, rambling essays of a reminiscent 
character inspired by such subjects as 
bustles, melodeons and hoop skirts, as well 
as political memories and incidents of travel. 

See Booklist 28:190 Jan. ’32 


Green, Paul. House of Connelly, and oth- 
er plays. 1931. 308p. French, $2.50. 
812 or 822 


The title play is a full length drama de- 
picting the disintegration of an old south- 
ern family. Two short plays follow, Potter’s 
field, and Tread the green grass, both 
tragic. 

See Booklist 28:190 Jan. ’32 


ed. Carolina folk 
comedies, 1931. 311p. illus. French, 
$2.50. 812.08 or 822.08 
Eight recent one-act plays from the reper- 
tory of the North Carolina play makers, 
with a sketch of their adventures in play 
making and producing by Mr. Koch. 


Koch, Frederick H. 


Repplier, Agnes. Times and tendencies. 
1931. 227p. Houghton, $2. 814 or 824 


Miss Repplier, who has recently turned to 
biography, has long been known to a few as 
a writer of pungent and stimulating essays. 
Perhaps a larger audience, having read 
Mere Marie of the Ursulines, may be waiting 
for this new collection of her magazine con- 
tributions. 


Schelling, Felix E. and Black, M. W. 
eds. Typical Elizabethan plays. new 
ed. 1931. 1033p. Harper, $4. 822.08 


This has long been a standard collection. 
For the present edition there has been some 
rearrangement of contents, with eleven ad- 
ditions and four omissions. For full con- 
tents see Booklist 28:215 Jan. ’32 


Untermeyer, Louis, comp. The book of 
living verse. 1932. 645p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 821.08 


A selection of English and American poet- 
ry from the thirteenth century to the pres- 
ent day—a “selection of such verses as have 
stirred the imagination of countless readers 
differing in temperament and traditions, 
verses whose essential quality is ackrowl- 
edged by the caught breath and the quick- 
ened pulse.” A book that individual readers 
will prize, made practical for library use by 
its adequate indexes. 
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History and Travel 


Coleman, Rufus A., ed. Western prose 
and poetry. 1932. 502p. illus. Harp- 
er, $1.40. 917.8 or 810.8 


An anthology of authentic western mate- 
rial. Some of it is fiction in short story 
form, but much of it is first hand narrative, 
with poems by such recognized interpreters 
of the west as Lew Sarett, Edwin Ford Pi- 
per, H. H. Knibbs, and Witter Bynner. The 
illustrations are by Remington and other 
western artists. Begins with the west of 
the Indian and comes down to the present 
day. 


Darling, Jay N. Ding goes to Russia. 
1932, 195p. illus. Whittlesey House, 
$2.50. 914.7 


“Ding,” the cartoonist, writes in a terse 
newspaper style and presents some keen 
comment on the situation as he saw it in 
Russia. He saw much that was good, much 
that was bad, and the sum of his conclu- 
sions was that the aim of the people is bet- 
terment for themselves rather than conver- 
sion of the rest of the world. The illustra- 
tions from his sketches tell a story in them- 
selves. 


Holand, H. R. The Kensington stone. 


1931. 316p. illus. The author, 
Ephraim, Wis. $3. 973.11 
In 1898 a Swedish farmer, grubbing 
stumps on his farm near Kensington in 


western Minnesota, unearthed a stone in- 
scribed with curious runic characters. The 
find created some excitement at the time, 
but after first examination was dismissed as 
a hoax. Mr. Holand, however, was not con- 
vinced of the truth of this verdict and has 
continued the search for evidence. His find- 
ings, very carefully documented, are pre- 
sented in this volume, all tending to the con- 
clusion that a Scandinavian exploring party 
penetrated Minnesota, and possibly Wiscon- 
sin, in the 14th century. 


Lovell, Caroline Couper. The golden 
isles of Georgia. 1932. 300p. illus. 
Little, $3. 975.8 


“Along the are of the Georgia coast, from 
the mouth of the Savannah River to that of 
the St. Mary’s there is a chain of sea 
islands.” They have a long history. The 
Spanish established settlements there. Fran- 
ciscan monks founded a mission. Charles 
Wesley preached there, and the old planta- 
tion civilization flourished up to 1860. Among 
the group is Butler’s Island, where Pierce 
Butler brought his wife, Fanny Kemble, and 
to the readers of the recent life by Dorothie 
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Bobbe those portions of the book dealing 
with her southern experience, from a dif- 
ferent view point, will be far the most inter- 
esting. 


Mills, Enos A. The adventures of a na- 
ture guide. 1932. 271p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 917.8 
The publishers are bringing out a uniform 

edition, which includes, in addition to the 

above: The Rocky Mountain national park, 

Romance of geology, Waiting in the wilder- 

ness, Watched by wild animals, Wild ani- 

mal homesteads. 


Alarms and excur- 
sions in Arabia. 1931. 2938p. illus. 
Bobbs, $4. 915.3 


The author had most unusual experiences 
in Arabia. For the past five years he has 
been acting as financial adviser to the Sultan 
of Muscat and Oman. He was the first white 
man to cross an unknown portion of the 
Arabian desert. With such a background he 
writes the five separate adventures of this 
book. 


Van Dyke, John C. In the West Indies. 
1932. 211p. Scribner, $2. 917.29 


The author is an artist and he writes 
“pictorially” of these islands, which he con- 
siders ‘‘the most beautiful islands in any 
sea.” But he could not shut his eyes en- 
tirely to social conditions, so he writes also 
of the economic situation of the natives and 
refers with respect to American rule. In 
addition to the various islands and groups 
of islands, the book covers the mainland, 
the canal zone, Barro Colorado. A small, 
well written, and charming volume; except 
for a frontispiece, unillustrated. (Would a 
larger page, more pictures and a price of $5 
have been preferable?) 


Thomas, Bertram. 


Biography 


Barrus, Clara. Whitman and Burroughs, 
comrades. 1931. 392p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $5. 921 
An account of a long literary and personal 

friendship based on letters. 
See Booklist 28:23 Sept. ’31 


Finley, Ruth E. The lady of Godey’s: 
Sarah Josepha Hale. 1931. 318p. illus. 
Lippincott, $3.50. 921 
This story of the woman who for forty 

years edited Godey’s Lady’s Book forms an 

important chapter in the history of women’s 
progress. The reader who associates Godey’s 
with languishing fashion plates will learn 
with surprise that it was a pioneer in edu- 
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cation, health, sanitation, scientific house- 
keeping and saner ways of living. The illus- 
trations from the old prints give it the 
proper atmosphere. 

See Booklist 28:196 Jan. ’32 


Knox, D. W. The naval genius of George 
Washington. 1932. 138p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $6. 921 
While this is a special item for large li- 

brary purchase, it may be noted here for 

several unusual features, its treatment of a 

neglected phase of Washington’s leadership, 

the light it throws on relations with France, 
and its admirable illustrations. 


Petrie, Sir Flinders. Seventy years in 
archaeology. 1932. 307p. illus. Holt, 
$4, 932 
Those who have done much reading in 

archaeology will find this book of interest. 

It is entirely an account of the author’s 

professional life from the time of his first 

studies at Stonehenge, thru all the course of 
his Egyptian excavations. Well illustrated, 
but not of wide appeal. 


Robertson, W. Graham. Life was worth 
living. 344p. illus. Harper, $5. 920 
Memories of Henry Irving and Ellen Ter- 

ry, of Burne Jones and Rossetti and Whistler 

and Sargent, of Sarah Bernhardt and Ada 

Rehan, and of other figures in the world of 

art and the stage, make this an unusually 

entertaining book. The author as a young 
man was painted by Sargent, and he is him- 
self a painter. 

See Booklist 28:198 Jan. ’32 


Sears, Louis M. George Washington. 
1932. 560p. illus. Crowell, $5. 921 


Complete and well documented life, based 
apparently on a careful reconsideration of 
all the sources. Puts its emphasis on Wash- 
ington’s public career, altho it takes account 
of his character and personal life. Portrait 
frontispiece and 14 maps. 


Fiction 
Beeding, Francis. Take it crooked. 1932. 
275p. Little, $2. 
A successful story of international in- 
trigue, with scenes laid in London, Paris and 
the Swiss Alps. 


Bower, B. M. Laughing water. 1932. 


291p. Little, $2. 

“Laughing water” was the original Indian 
name of the ranch. The name has lost its 
meaning at the time the story opens and 
the lively narrative tells how it was restored 
when young MacDougal, son of one of the 
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A wholesome and enter- 
not of the gun-play 


partners, arrives. 
taining western tale; 
variety. 


Burke, Fielding. Call home the heart. 
1932. 4382p. Longmans, $2.50. 


Ishma, a fine type of mountain girl with 
an ambition for a better life than that she 
sees about her, falls in love, as any girl 
will, marries Britt, and in course of time 
finds herself sinking down into the poverty 
and degradation she had dreaded. To escape 
she runs away with Rad, who takes her 
down into one of the mill towns where a 
new type of misery is disclosed to her. She 
becomes active in the labor movement and 
promises to be a power in the worker’s 
ranks, but all the time the mountains are 
calling her, and in the end she goes back 


to Britt. Told less in dialect than other 
mountain stories, convincing and _ interest- 
holding. 


Cleugh, Sophie. Young Jonathan. 1932. 
288p. Houghton, $2. 


This entertaining story of the English no- 
bility in the ’sixties relates itself to the au- 
thor’s early novel, Mathilda, governess of 
the English, continuing with the same char- 
acters a decade or so later. The atmos- 
phere of the time is deftly suggested, but 
the novel is not so “historical” that any 
reader need be frightened away from it. The 
author’s dukes and duchesses make very 
pleasant company. 


Croy, Homer. Headed for Hollywood. 
1932. 315p. Harper, $2. 


An entertaining story of a pretty, and 
fortunately sensible, Iowa girl who, as win- 
ner in a beauty contest is given a chance to 
try out in Hollywood. With her go her 
father, a homely, genial little medicine show 
proprietor, and Aunt Minnie, who knows the 
life history of all the movie stars. The ups 
and downs of Hollywood are well brought 
out and the story ends with the happy re- 
turn of the whole family to Iowa. 


Fauset, Jessie R. The chinaberry tree. : 


1931. 3841p. Stokes, $2. 


This story of self-respecting, self-suffi- 
cient negroes who live their lives independ- 
ently of their white neighbors is not at all 
a problem novel. It is a story of intricate 
human relationships among people who hap- 
pen to be dark-skinned. The fate of the 
two girls, sensitive Laurentine, with the 
“bad white blood” in her veins, and Melissa, 
also illegitimate, but not of mixed blood, be- 
comes a matter of intense moment to the 
reader. Has an introduction by Zona Gale. 
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Goodchild, George. The road to Marra- 
kesh. 1932. 320p. Houghton, $2. 


A highly romantic story of the desert. 
Patricia Brandison, who accompanies her 
uncle to Morocco, is abducted by natives and 
held prisoner. From this band she is ab- 
ducted a second time and finds herself in 
the custody of the tall, handsome Arab who 
had followed her along the streets of Fez. 
She believes him guilty of the whole affair 
and only learns long afterward that the 
uncle, for reasons of his own, had wished 
her out of the way. 


Hughes, Babette. Murder in the zoo. 
1932. 248p. Appleton, $2. 


The murder happens, not in a menagerie, 
but in a university laboratory, and it is a 
young university professor who outclasses 
the professional sleuths in solving the mys- 
tery. 


Parish, Anne. Loads of love. 1932. 330p. 

Harper, $2.50. 

Skillful characterizations and tense situ- 
ations distinguish this novel, but it is doubt- 
ful if the average reader will care for it. 
Not an amusing book, in spite of advance 
notices and some reviews. Blundering Bes- 
sie Palmer with her good intentions brings 
tragedy into the lives of others and is her- 
self a tragic figure. 


Rogers, Samuel. The birthday. 1932. 
3842p. Cape & Smith, $2.50. 


A “stream of consciousness” study of a 
charming woman in relation to the two men 
she loves, the practical man she marries and 
the musician who had been her first love. 
The story moves forward (unlike some 
stream-of-consciousness novels) and_ the 
characters are vividly delineated. The au- 
thor is a member of the French department 
at the University. This is his third novel, 
and the best from the point of view of pub- 
lic library circulation. 


Sawyer, Ruth. Folkhouse. 1932. 266p. 


Appleton, $2. 


Readers with a taste for honest senti- 
ment will like this story of Martin and Ann 
who marry, go to housekeeping in the old 
mill, have children, and meet all the sor- 
rows and joys that go to the making of a 
home. 


Sidgwick, Ethel. A tale of two villages. 


1931. 3892p. Harper, $2.50. 

A quiet, idyllic story of the mild rivalry 
between the two English villages of Win- 
cham and Glasswell, and how the two com- 
munities united to bring about the wedding 
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of Dorothy, the Wincham school teacher and 
Andy, the squire of Glasswell’s protegé. In- 
terwoven with the central theme is the love 
story of George Faulkner, young squire of 
Wincham and Gwendolen’ Everingham, 
daughter of the squire of Glasswell. Only 
for readers who like books that are very 
English. 

1932. 


Stephens, Nan Bagby. Glory. 


31lp. John Day, $2.50. 


Cicero Brown’s success as the new preach- 
er in the little negro community of Pitts- 
burgh, Georgia, was immediate and over- 
whelming; it was almost too easy. All the 
women became his adoring slaves—all ex- 
cept Roseanne, strong, kindly, intelligent, 
whose only gospel was the golden rule. To 
make her “come into the fold” was there- 
fore the great test of his power, his proud- 
est achievement. Neither could foresee the 
the tragic result of her conversion. The 
story is told with dramatic power, and the 
negro dialect is delightful. 


Thompson, Sylvia. Summers night. 1932. 
8335p. Little, $2.50. 


While this novel really tells the story of 
the marriage of Charles Bitterne, an artist, 
reserved, temperamental and the last of an 
old line, and Jasmine, gay impulsive daugh- 
ter of a self-made Jewish millionaire re- 
cently made a peer, it is also a picture of 
the changing society in England today. The 
interest is not evenly sustained, the story 
lagging in spots. 


Williams, Valentine. Death answers the 
bell. 1932. 3138p. Houghton, $2. 


An American girl in London finds herself 
involved in a murder mystery. Well worked 
out, 


Young, Francis Brett. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennington. 1931. 546p. Harper, $2.50. 


The story of two pleasant English young 
people who meet on a holiday, fall in love, 
marry and set up housekeeping. Both are 
charming, but Dick is the finer-grained of 
the two. Susan is light-minded and shallow 
underneath her charm and during Dick’s 
long absenre she is unfaithful to him. Out 
of the resulting complications, Dick finds 
himself accused of murder, but is acquitted, 
forgives Susan and they start over again. 


Zastrow, Erika. Broken arcs. 1932. 3138p. 
Holt, $2.50. 


This first novel has qualities of unusual 
power, particularly in the first chapters de- 
scribing Anne-Marie’s childhood in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. Anne-Marie is one of a large 
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family of children, a girl of passionate and 
idealistic temper, but after the death of her 
adored father, she enters a deaconess home 
and for ten years wears the uniform of a 
nursing sister. Then the call of life is too 
strong and she leaves the order. In the 
meantime an interlude on the Dakota prair- 
ies has introduced Christian, whose destiny 
is to mingle with Anne-Marie’s in New York. 


Collections and Editions 


Galsworthy, John. Worshipful society. 
1932. 753p. Scribner, $2.50. 
Three of the early novels—The country 
house, Fraternity, The patrician—issued in 
one volume. 


Lynd, Robert, comp. Love throughout 
the ages. 1932. 1188p. Coward, $3. 


A collection of love stories from all na- 
tions. Will be worth having in any library, 
for general reading and as a reference for 
particular stories. 


Sayers, Dorothy L., comp. The second 
omnibus of crime. 1932. 855p. Cow- 
ard, $2.50. 


A collection of over fifty mystery stories, 
falling into two classes: Detection and mys- 
tery, and Mystery and horror. Good value 
for the money where such stories are in de- 
mand. 


Trollope, Anthony. The warden. 1981. 


2038p. Houghton, $2. 


A satisfactory library edition. 


Wells, W. B. tr. Great Spanish short 
stories. 1932. 386p. Houghton, $3. 


Fifteen short stories that will serve to in- 
troduce readers to Spanish literature. A few 
of the writers, Miguel de Unamuno, Pio 
Baroja, and Blasco Ibanez, and one or two 
more, will already be known by name. In- 
troduction by Henri Barbusse. 


Children’s Books 


Baker, Ellen F. The wonderful story of 
music. 1931. 326p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 780.9 


A history of musical developments in vari- 
ous countries, China, Japan, Egypt, Israel, 
Ancient Greece, etc., with other chapters on 
the growth of musical instruments, and a 
concluding chapter on recorded music. Of- 
fers good material but is hard to use be- 
cause an index is lacking, the table of con- 
tents supplying the only key. 
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Chaffee, Allen. Penn the penguin. 1931. 
108p. illus. Cape and Smith, $2. 

A spirited account of the life of an Adélie 
penguin. His curiosity leads him into num- 
erous narrow escapes but tragedy is always 
averted. 


Chidsey, Alan Lake. Odysseus, sage of 
Greece. 1931. 320p. illus. Minton, 
$2.50. 881 


A life of the greatest mythological hero of 
Greece based on Homer, Virgil and other 
authoritative sources. The decorations by 
Lois Lenski are in the classic tradition. 


Choate, Florence and Curtis, Elizabeth. 
Pinafores and pantalets. 1931. 207p. 
Harcourt, $2. 

A story of five brothers and sisters who 
lived in New York City in the sixties. In- 
terestingly told and will appeal to girls from 
6 to 10. 


Fox, Frances M. Carlota; a story of the 
San Gabriel mission. 179p. illus. Page, 
$1.65. 

Simply told story for younger children of 
the struggle between Spain and the United 
States for the possession of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Hambly, W. H. With a motor truck in 


West Africa. 1932. 259p. illus. Cen- 


tury, $2. 916 


Mr. Hambly, an African explorer, has 
written this book for boys and girls. He 
tells what he took with him on the expedi- 
tion, explains what its objects were and tells 
what happened. The specimens he brought 
back with him are in the Field Museum in 
Chicago where some of the young people 
who read the book may have an opportunity 
to see them. 


Haywood, Carolyn. When I grow up. 
1931. Whitman pub. co. 10c 
A large-size picture book with 18 attrac- 

tive pictures of occupations. Other books in 

the series are Birds, Wild flowers, Our ani- 
mal friends, Aeroplane book, Ship book, 

Children of Holland. On strong paper, a 

good buy for the money. 


Hillyer, V. M. The dark secret. 1931. 
8367p. illus. Century, $2.50. 
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A collection of stories used in the Calvert 
School, of which the author was principal, 
for the purpose of teaching manners and 
morals. The lesson is unobtrusive in each 
case and the story entertaining. 


Lehman, Agnes C. Milly and her village. 
1931. 89p. illus. Macmillan, $1.50. 
914.3 


Miss Lehman, who is an artist, writes of 
Milly, the little German girl who posed for 
her, and of her home in a village on the 
Rhine. Milly and her sister go to market, 
have picnics, play games, and Milly receives 
a letter from a friend in Oberammergau who 
tells her about the Passion Play. 


McFee, Inez N. How our government is 
run. 1931. 3386p. illus. Crowell, $2.50. 
353 


Governmental departments and other out- 
side activities are well described. Useful for 
reference as it is well indexed. 


Scott, Gabriel. Kari; a story of Kari 
Supper from Lindeland, Norway. 1931. 
242p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 


This story of a little Norwegian girl, her 
home, her amusements, her imaginative 
games, contributes to our knowledge of child 
life in other lands. 

See Booklist 28:109 Nov. ’31 
Smith, Henry Justin. Senor Zero. 1931. 
3877p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Out of the story of a legendary stowaway 
who is supposed to have sailed with Colum- 
bus, the the author has made an exciting 
narrative for boys. 

See Booklist 28:267 Feb. ’32 


Stevenson, B. E. and Elizabeth B., comps. 
Days and deeds. rev. ed. 1932. 501p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 821.08 


The volume on “Poetry” in this useful two- 
volume compilation for holidays has been 
revised as “A book of verses for children’s 
reading and speaking.” So much new ma- 
terial is added that the new edition is worth 
buying even if the old is still on the shelves. 
The additional holidays now covered are: 
Lncoln’s birthday, Columbus day, Armistice 
day, Lee’s birthday, Mother’s day, New Or- 
leans day and St Valentine’s day; and new 
material has been added on most of the 
older holidays. 





